CHAPTER IV
THE HUNDRED DAYS

ALTHOUGH the people had signified their desire for change,
an interval of four months filled with uncertainty and party
bickering passed before the mandate became effective. Such
was the slow majestic tempo decreed by the Constitution, an
interregnum when it seemed as if the strength of the Amer-
ican eagle had yielded momentarily to the tragi-comic im-
potence of the lame duck. This was destined to be the last
such interlude in American history, for the Twentieth
Amendment, proposed on March 2, 1932, and declared rati-
fied on February 6, 1933, was preparing henceforth merci-
fully to end the life of an expiring Congress on the third
day of January, the term of a retiring president on the
twentieth*

Autumn and winter had long since withered the few
sprouts of revival which summer had brought forth. In Oc-
tober, with markets for commodities and securities slumping
again, the Democrats blamed Hoover's "fear campaign*';
when this ebb tide persisted after election and through the
winter, the Republicans retorted by ascribing it to the dread
of Roosevelt's accession* An obsolete Congress refused to un-
dertake major responsibilities with their successors crowding
impatiently on the threshold. Roosevelt declined to collab-
orate with Hoover on joint statements about war debts and
"sound" money, playing his cards close to his chest and re*
fusing to sacrifice future freedom of action to please his
predecessor. Political recrimination flew thick and fast, while
bread lines lengthened, the bottom of the relief barrel was
scraped again and again, and the nation's banking system
began its final nose dive toward disaster*
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